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too sparing, nor too lavish of the mark of his es- 
teem, and thro' a skillful economy of the favors 
which mostly bind men, he increased his real 
stock in them. The fruits of his meditation 
were as perfect as they were slowly formed ; his 
resolves were as steady and indomitably accom- 
plished, as they were long in maturing. No ob- 
stacles could defeat the plan, which he had 
once adopted as the best ; no accident frustrated 
it, for they all had been foreseen before they ac- 
tually occurred. High as his feelings were 
raised above terror and joy, they were, neverthe- 
less, subject, in the same degree, to fear, but his 
fear was earlier than the danger, and he was 
calm in tumult, because he had trembled in re- 
pose. William lavished his gold with a profuse 
hand, but he was a niggard of his moments. 
The hours of repast were the sole hours of re. 
laxation, but these were exclusively devoted to 
his heart, his family, and his friends ; this the 
modest deduction he allowed himself from the 
cares of his country. His household Was mag- 
nificent ; the splendor of a numerous retinue, 
the number and respectability of these, who sur- 
rounded his person, made his habitation resem- 
ble the court of a sovereign prince. A sumptuous 
hospitality, that master spell of demagogues, 
was the goddess of his palace. Foreign princes 
and ambassadors found here a fitting reception 
and entertainment, which surpassed all that 
luxurious Belgium could elsewhere offer. A bum- 
ble submissiveness to the government brought 
off the blame and suspicion which this munifi- 
cence might have thrown on his intentions. But 
his liberality secured for him the affection of 
the people, whom nothing gratified so much as 
to see the riches of the country displayed before 
admiring foreigners ; and the high pinnacle of 
fortune on which he stood, enhanced the value 
of the courtesy to which he condescended. No 
one, probably, was better fitted by nature for 
the leader of a conspiracy, than William the 
Silent. A comprehensive and intuitive glance 
into the past, the present, and the future ; the 
talent for improving every favorable opportunity ; 
a commanding influence over the minds of men ; 
vast schemes, which only when viewed from a 
distance, show form and symmetry ; and bold 
calculations, which were wound up in the long 
chain of futurity ; all these faculties he possessed, 
and kept, moreover, under the control of that 
free. and enlightened virtue, which moves with 
firm step, even on the very edge of the abyss." 

But we must forego the pleasure of point- 
ing to many other beauties in Schiller's 
writings. It is the prerogative of our 
country to receive representatives from all 
the nationalities of the world. Germany is 
justly accused of a vast deal of unhealthy 
feeling, — this, however, is the result of the 
oppressions practised upon her people, and 
the delinquencies of the clergy. But, while 
shunning all the obnoxious features, we 
trust it will be the end and aim of all of us 
to pluck from Germany, as well as from all 
other countries, those noble fruits of thought, 
which, if the seers are more diligent here, 
may gradually develop amongst our people, 
that love for the Beautiful, without which, 
arts cannot flourish, without which civiliza- 
tion cannot advance. 

Schiller was one of the noblest champions 
of the Beautiful of this or any preceding 
century. 

We shall conclude by giving an extract 
of his work on the " JSsthetical Education 
of Mankind:" 

" The artist, it is true, is the son of his age, 
but pity for him if he is its pupil, or even its fa- 
vorite. Let some beneficent divinity snatch 
him, when a suckling, from the breast of his 
mother, and nurse him with the milk of a bet- 



ter time, that he may ripen to his full stature be- 
neath a distant Grecian sky. And, having 
grown to: manhood, let him return, a foreign 
shape,' into his century, not however to delight 
it with his presence, but dreadful, like the son 
of Agamemnon, to purify it. The matter of his 
works be will take from the present ; but their 
form he will derive from a nobler time, nay, 
from beyond alt time, from the absolute un- 
changing unity of his nature. Here, from the 
pure ether of his spiritual essence, flows down 
the Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminated by the 
pollutions of ages and generations, which rule to 
and fro in their turbid vortex far beneath it. His 
matter caprice can dishonor as she has ennobled 
it ; but the chaste form is withdrawn from her 
imitations. The Roman of the first century bad 
long bent the knee before his Caesars, when the 
statues of Rome were still standing erect ; the 
temple continued holy to the eye, when their 
god had long been a laughing stock ; and the 
abominations of a Nero and a Commodus were 
silently rebuked by the style of the edifice, 
which lent them its concealment. Man has lost 
his dignity, but Art has saved it, and preserved 
it for him in expressive marble. Truth still 
lives in fiction, and from the copy the orginal 
will be restored. 

" But how is the artist to guard himself from 
the corruptions of his time, which, on every side, 
assail him ? By despising its decisions. Let 
him look upwards to his dignity and his mis- 
sion, not downwards to his happiness and his 
wants. Free alike from all the vain activity 
that longs to impress its traces on the fleeting in- 
stant, and from the discontented spirit of enthusi- 
asm, that measures by the scale of perfection, 
the meagre product of reality, let him leave to 
common sense, which is here at home the pro- 
vince of the actual : while he strives, from the 
union of the possible with the necessary, to 
bring out the ideal. This let him imprint in 
fiction and truth, imprint it in the sport of his 
imagination and the earnestness of his actions, 
imprint it in all sensible and spiritual forms, 
and cast it silently into everlasting time." 

But we would not only commend to our 
friends the study of the Writings 'and the 
Life of Schiller, because he was an enthusi- 
astic lover of the Beautiful, but because his 
love of the Beautiful was steeped in Faith, 
and baptized in love of Humanity. As 
Madame de Stael remarks in her great work 
on Germany, —the glory of her glorious 
life : — "Schiller's muse was conscience." 



Raphaii.. — "Nay," said Monaldi, " Raphael 
is one whom criticism can affect but little either 
way. He speaks to the heart, a part of us 
that can never mistake a meaning; and they 
who have one to understand should ask nothing 
in likinghim but the pleasure of sympathy." 

" And yet there are many technical beauties 
which an unpractised eye needs to have pointed 
out." 

" Yes, and faults, too ; but his . execution 
makes only a small part of that by which he 
affects us. But had he even the color of Titian, 
or the magic chiaroscuro of Correggio, they would 
scarcely add to that sentient spirit with which 
our own communes. I have certainly seen more 
beautiful faces ; we sometimes meet them in 
nature ; faces to look at, and with pleasure, but 
not to think of like this. Besides Raphael does 
more than make us think of him,— he makes us 
forget his deficiencies — or rather supply them." 
— Allslon's Monaldi. 

Private patronage of Art, however com- 
mendable or liberal, can no more supply the 
want of general encouragement, than the con- 
servatories and hot-beds of the rich, the want 
of a fertile soil or genial climate.— Fuseli. 



SISTER ARTS. 

All designate the arts as sister Arts, — 
au undisputed acknowledgment of their 
consanguinity, — and shall we not call them 
the Wards of Beauty, and happy in such 
guardianship ? All ' men, tender in their 
sensibilities, general in their sympathies, 
warm in their emotions, are worshippers of 
Beauty, either of form or of application, 
and appreciators by nature mostly, and 
further by knowledge. Accordingly, the 
genuine admirer of Beauty, perceives it as 
much in the work of the chisel as in that 
of the pencil, and in the combinations of 
the gamut, as well as in the verse of the 
poet ; and, moreover, proficiency in the pur- . 
suit of the one enhances his natural apti- 
tude for the other. We all know how the 
one art of Michael Angelo and Da Vinci 
run into the other. In enumerating the 
acquirements of Giotto, which shall we 
place first, Painting, Sculpture, or Archi- 
tecture ? Allston, Trumbull, Cole and 
Bead, among our own artists, pay, or have 
paid, equal allegiance to the muses of litera- 
ture. Take, for example, the description 
which Mr. Oombe gives of a great artist, and 
we cannot alter it to make it suit the poet, 
the painter, and other artists individually, 
better than it suits them all collectively; 
He says- — " to form a great artist, then, the 
first requisite is a fine' constitution of brain, 
and an active temperament ; the second is • 
the development of the organs of all the 
propensities and sentiments, to confer on 
him a sympathy with, and a keen experi- 
ence of all human passions and emotions; the 
third is an adequate endowment of all the «c- 
tistical organs ; the fourth, an ample endow- 
mentof theorgansof thebrighterintellectual 
faculties ; the fifth, an adequate knowledge 
of every branch of science, which reveals 
the structure, qualities, and expression of 
the objects which he aims at representing; 
— to all of which must be added, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the practice of his 
art." Of course the reader, is left to per-! 
ceive that with such qualifications it only, 
needs the possessor to decide in. what art 
he shall acquire the requisite manual dex- 
terity. and practice to become a great artist 
in that department. It would not be true, 
nor just to deny an artist high rank because, 
he does not run his art into the limits of a 
cognate one, certainly, for there was Mo- 
zart, as Mr. Oombe remarks, who owns an. 
undisputed position as a musician, but, 
nevertheless, owing to a lack of a broad 
and general mental development,, was- pos- 
sessed of no propulsion towards the plastic 
arts. On the other hand, there were such as. 
Da Vinci, whose artistic propensities knew 
no sectional bounds. Barry observes of the' 
history of architecture in Greece and Italy, 
that it affords continual proof that all the' 
great inventors, restorers, and improvers of it 
were, as might naturally have been expected, 
painters or sculptors. In discoursing of archi- 
tecture, De Stael and Goethe assimilate an- 
other art, when they speak of it as frozen 
or petrified music. The author of Cinq- 
Mars has something of the same idea. He . 
writes of an edifice; — "the obedient stone 
seems to have bent under the finger of the 
architect; it appears, as it were, petrified 
according to the caprices of his imagina- 
tion. It seems a fugitive thought, a bril- 
liant reverie, suddenly corporealized ;. it is a 
dream realized." 
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Planche, the . ballad- writer, rather with- 
out the spell of the spot, likens the Gothic 
curve of a cathedral 

" To some proud war-song marbled as it rout." 

"Whittier, in his last volnme, is more true 
to the sentiment — 

" In the noon brightness, the great minster tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 
Boss Wee a visible prayer." 

Thus we have utterance musical or other- 
wise, addressed by metaphor to the sight. 
Here is an instance from Wordsworth. 

" The light ash that pendent from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-mutic of slow waving boughs." 

Here, again, in Emerson — 

**I thought the sparrow's note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn from the alder bough ; 
I brought him home in his nest at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky, 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye.'\ 

"We speak of the tone of a landscape, the 
harmony of its colors — the very terms of the 
art the metaphor,: — supposes qualities that 
probably induced Schlegel to call Da Vinci 
' and Oorreggio musical painters. Of the lat- 
ter he wrote thus : — " His figures are to him 
what melody is to the musician, who, by 
the simplest chords, unlocks a world of 
deep and thrilling melody." Again, he 
points out the poetical combinations and 
blending of colors in Baphael. Of Oorreg- 
gio he writes once more — " Ton know how 
I once attempted to make Correggio's man- 
ner more intelligible, by characterizing him 
as a musical painter. How natural is it to 
suppose that the genius of different arts 
may sometimes be disposed to unite in one, 
associating and blending in close affinity. 
Our endeavor should therefore he to dis- 
cover and trace this peculiarity, to em- 
ploy its aid in understanding the concep- 
tions of tbe painter. Whether we consider 
painters who have what may be called' a 
musical expression, or others, whose man- 
ner partakes more of the character of sculp- 
ture, or even of architecture, I see no rea- 
son why, if a painter's genius lead him to 
select one style in preference to others, he 
may not, without diverging into all the pe- 
culiarities of another art, so associate them 
with his own, as to heighten the expression 
by concentrating the characteristic features 
of both." Schlegel again acknowledges these 
affinities, when he speaks of a painting by 
Da Vinci — "were I to attempt a more en- 
larged description, to give "you a just idea 
of this picture, I fear I should be led to 
clothe my ideas in the garb of poetry ; yet 
I' know not whether this would not be in 
many instances the best and most natural 
method of describing any peculiarly beauti- 
ful painting in the work of art." x 

Comparisons are natural to us. We like 
to say such a one in his art is what another 
is in his. There we assimilate the arts. 
Schlegel says Giotto reminds him of Dante ; 
Perngino of Petrarch ; and Titian and Oor- 
reggio of Ariosto and Tasso. Or still further 
he says, " the pithy sweetness of Domeni- 
chino assimilates completely with the poetic 
manner of Guarini, and the sweet inspira- 



tion of Marini finds a correspondent analogy 
in the capricious Albano." 

To follow the comparison further, we 
quote what Fuseli says of a certain period 
in Titian's studies, that " his eye, as musi- 
cal as his ear, abstracted then, how color 
acts, effects, delights, like sound ;how stern 
and deep-toned tints rouse, determine, and 
invigorate the eye ; as warlike sound, or 
a deep bass, the ear ; and that bland rosy, 
grey, and vernal tints soothe, calm, and melt 
like a sweet melody." This is the point of 
junction between songster and artist, when 
both with unlike, yet Tike, means are trying 
for the same effects. Schlegel is very posi- 
tive that a painter must be a poet, consi- 
dering it beyond all question, and under- 
standing the word in its exalted sense, as 
exemplifying the poetic idea of things. 
The connection of the arts was urged upon 
Goethe in this manner, as he himself ac- 
knowledges, when he says, " the manifold 
subjects which I saw handled by artists, 
awakened my poetic talents, and as one 
easily makes engravings for poems, so I 
now made poems on engravings and 
drawings, by presenting before my mind 
the personages introduced in them, in 
their previous and subsequent circum- 
stances, sometimes by inditing a little song, 
which might have suited them, and thus I 
accustomed myself to consider tbe arts in 
connection with each other." Of their 
mutual assistance, we can remark a passage 
from Landor (through Southey), in which 
he says, that " harmonious words render 
ordinary ideas acceptable; less ordinary, 
pleasant ; novel and ingenious ones, delight- 
ful. As pictures, and statues, and living 
beauty, too, show better by music-light, so 
is poetry irradiated, vivified, glorified, and 
raised into immortal life by harmony." 

In illustrating further the connection of 
the arts, instances may be cited of the ima- 
ginative creation of the cognate one. Some- 
thing of this kind occurred to Mrs. Jameson 
before the Assumption by Titian at Venice, 
when she says, "contemplating those lovely 
spirits one after another, a thrill came 
over me like that which I felt when Men- 
delshon played the organ — I became music 
while I listened." In like manner, the 
ethereal is corporealized, when Allston, 
speaking of a sleeping child in its first 
bloom of beauty, with its pare fresh' hues, 
its ever varying yet according lines, 
moulding and suffusing in their playful har- 
mony, its delicate features, says it is what 
poets might fancy of " visible music or em- 
bodied odors." In Oomus we find the&ame 
connection of symbols — 

" A soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes." 

Goethe has a similar expression — "a 
couple of French horns in the distance 
startled me with a sweet surprise, making 
the peaceful air alive as with tbe fragrance 
of balsam." In fact the whole system of 
metaphorical writing depends upon percep- 
tions similar to those which mark in cog- 
nate arts the points of relationship. Since 
Byron wrote 

" The mind, the music breathing from her face," 

everybody has recognized the beauty of the 
assimilation, an advocacy both to the ear and 
to the eye — like the words and the air of a 
lyrist, they are a something like the em- 



bodiment and substantialization of the 
other. So, in the following, Wordsworth 
catches, and gives fixedness to a wayward 
expression of nature : 

" The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where violets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall past into her/ace." 



THE PHRENOLOGICAL GAUGE. 

It may be entertaining to note how this 
modern Science applies its tests to the 
works of the older Masters of Art, and 
learn in what degree they seem to have 
anticipated its rules. We shall observe 
also how some moderns have worked in 
utter disregard of them. We draw our 
instances from an English work — " Phre- 
nology applied to Painting and Sculpture. 
By Gkoegb Combe." London : 1855. 8vo. 
158 pp. 

It is not always in our power to judge in 
a painting of the mental development by 
the shape of the skull (as can be done in 
sculpture), owing to the representation ■ 
being on a flat surface, and perhaps in 
shade. The judgment is then formed on 
the manifestations of the brain in action, 
since small cerebral organs in a state of 
intense excitement, produce great external 
agitation to the frame, "making the eyes 
roll and stare, the limbs move rapidly, and 
the muscles rise into sharp lines ; while 
larger cerebral organs, under excitement, 
show less outward movement ; but have an 
indefinable expression of strength, weight, 
and depth of passion and thought, pervading 
the body. 

Venus de Medicis. — Her head is idiotic, 
which is not ordinarily noticed, because 
the expression of the countenance is higher 
than would ever be found in Nature in 
connection with a brain of so small dimen- 
sions. 

The Psyche of the ancients in the Naples 
museum, has a very long and large anterior 
lobe, with the most perfect combination of 
intelligence, moral purity, and feminine 
loveliness and delicacy; yet, with such a 
model, Signor Tenerani, a distinguished 
Boman artist and pupil of Thorwaldson, 
represented the same subject with a small 
anterior lobe, moderate moral organs, and s 
a preponderating hind-head, indicating 
strong animal propensities. 

Canova and Chantrey have modelled the 
heads of eminent public characters in forms 
that stand in direct contradiction to their 
dispositions. 

Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. — Either 
a wonderful instinct or accuracy of ob- 
servation led the first to bestow, as a gene- 
ral rule, amply developed brains on his 
important characters. He rarely fails in 
it. Tbe latter, on the contrary, paints 
saints and patriarchs with brains below 
the average in size, causing a diminished 
expression, which is at once felt, if not 
understood. 

Baphael, in " The School of Athens," re- 
presents great-minded and large headed 
men, each engaged with his own weighty 
subject, expressing in his attitudes and 
countenance powerful faculties, intently 
occupied with their proper objects. 

Raphael and Julio Romano. — The latter 



